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Vhlle the pGychologlst Is Jointly a scholar, declsloi maker, interactor and instructor, inherent In 
these roles la a prLnary responsibility to act as a child advocate. 

Ihe psychologist's foremost professional concern and responsibility is the child^s wlfare. The 
role definition for the psychologist has tended to focus cn professional and procedural natters rather 
than cn child-centered concerns* Ihe psychologist optimlly functions within four danalns: 

scholar , 

dedsicn maker , 

Interactor , and 

Instructor * 

Hoover, these roles tend to define the **job" of the psychologist, rather than signal a relationship to 
tte chnd. 

Onbedded in each of these role descriptions is an instated acceptance of the psychologist's 
responsibility to act on behalf of the child; that is, to be a child advocate* Contemporary 
psychologists hove nuoerous wys lo affirm their concern for children tiircugh meaningful advocacy action. 
In our current ocnplex and legally oriented society, this implied role may need to be formalized and 
explicitly stated. 

Vhat is advocacy? 

Child advocacy is "assuning in varying degrees and wiys, responsibilities for pranotlng and 
protecting the developmental needs of both an individual child and children in general." Mvocacy 
involves aligning cneself either with the cause of an individual or a group. This dual responsibility 
requires a concern for the individual child, and for children as a class within the population. Bersoff 
(1962) further expands this definition by distii^uidiing betweoi time who act "in bdialf of* the child 
as opposed to those who act **cn bdialf of* the child. B»rsons who act in behalf of another are not 
required to consult witii the client's beneficiaries but are enjoined to trust their own judgnents. 
Acting on behalf of the child is to act in arwther^s place—the advocate^s role. 

Various definitions of child advocacy exist: 

**. . . a nationwide i^twork ttet will ensure to every child whatever services, prograns, and resources may 
be required to facilitate his normal developoent** (Lewis, 1970, p. 475). 

"intervention cn brfialf of children in relation to those services and institutions iii5)inglng on their 
lives" (Kahn, Kaoeman, & hfcGowan, 1972, pp. 10-11). 

"an independent mcvement of consuners (eg. parents, people with disabilities, and children) and their 
allies to monitor and changp hunan service agencies** (Kklen, 1976, p. 310). 

In developing a manifesto for advocates, Blklen (1976) Identified prliKiples to guide the wrk of 
the service systm advocate: 

1 . Advocates identify those conditions that free persons from dependence on charity and assist them » 
in achieving independence and rights to huaan services. 

2. As allies of consuners, service system advocates treat than as equals, as people who are strong ' 
and capaole and who do not went to be falsely glorified or martyred. Normallzatiai of the service 
system consumer is a i^iared goal of both the individual and the ad\rocate. 

3. Advocates are motivated by a desire to change services for the consuner, not by pity or g^lt for 
the consuner. Elty does not help the ^rvice system consoner; action does. 

4. Advocates must have the str ength to withstand possible antagcnian from the service systems they 
oppose and nust be ready to confront these systems in order to change them. 
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^:cordlng to Knltzer (1976, cited in hfelton, 1963| p. 31), advocacy ptograns are based upon the 
foUo^dng inderlylng asac^tlons: 

1. Advocacy assunes people hove, or oq^t tx> have, basic ri^ts. 

2. Mvocac^ assmes rl^ts are enforceable by statutory, adodnistratlve, or Judicial procedures. 

3. Advocacy efforts are focused on institutional failures that produce or aggravate 1 dividual 
problens. 

4. Advocacy is inherently political. 

5. Advocacy Is most effective ^hsn it is focused on specific issues. 

6. Advocacy is different froD the provision of direct services. 



Advocacy by p^chologlsts should not be interpreted as inplylng an adversarial process, lhat is not 
to sMggest that the task of advocacy is always a oordial aid coTleglal affair. SoaetJjDes it can becone 
emotionally painful and professionally risky to speak out for a child, or for children in general. 
However, psychologists should be prepared to articulate their professional interpretation of 
circuDBtanres without feeling that they are saaehM betrayli^ the **fratemity of psychology.**** 

Vtiile lawyers are trained to oigage in the art of .leg^l argunent fron an impersonal perspective, 
psychologists can be advocates wldiout this training and perhaps be more persuasive because they speak 
from a basis of extensive child contact. Psycholcglsts unlike iawyersi possess a thoroM^ uiderstanding 
of their client's — the child 's^-developnental abilities. Ihese attributes, oooblned with the functions 
of scholar, decision neker, interactor, and Instructor enable the psychologist to act as a very effective 
and knowledgeable advocate. 

Advocacy Models 

Child care professionals, other than peycholc^ts, have articulated clearly dieir responsibilities 
as child advocates. For the ^q^^^T worker, *'advocacy has even been said to be one of the core activities 
that distlnguid«s social work...frcm other helping professions*' (Sosln, & C&ulun, 1963, p. 12). 

School psychologists UBy be Involved in advocacy issues on r dally basis. As the realization of a 
need to protect die child's welfare has Increased, efforts to protect children's ri^ts within the school 
ha^ gathered moDoitun. Gonsequently, the role of tlie sdiool psychologist as advocate is becoming 
recognized as fmdaoentally important, and may have grown **natuially out of assesaoent and programnlng 
fmctions.** It is a typical expectation that the school pbycholpglst will be involved in gathering data, 
evaluating needs, and facilitating change. Additionally, we have experience in delivering a service, 
vUch helps us better to uiderstand the client's needs and problems ani to know which services are 
available fron service providers. 

School psychologists gpr^rally are trained to intervene cn a child's bdialf. The psychologist, as 
advocate, is concerned about the child's appropriate special education p lac e ment, jji^ementing 
educational altermtlves and in seme instances in safeguarding the child's welfare. Oci other levels the 
school psychologist m^ be the child's advocate in a >ivenlle court hearing, or in a parent-child 
conflict situation. 

Professional lobbyists, mental health £^encies find the legal cammity have established advocacy 
efforts directed toward In^jrovii^ childrra's lives, the Qdldren's Defense Rjnd (Off) is probably the 
most successful professional lobbying gcaap for children. Largely due to CK^'s efforts. Congress has 
naintained finiing for sane pr o gr aas that otherwise tfxild have been cut. As ai advocacy groip, CDF voices 
concerns for all children rather than a qgclfic child. Mental health agencies have a long history of 
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helping children to obtain individual services, and also have forced legislatures to focus on the broad 
issues amrromdlng children's mental tealth needs. 

Lay advocacy 

Vfe routinely act as advocates every time we speak for ourselves. Additionally, \*ien speak on 
behalf of another vie can take on an advocacy role* li^ advocates generaLly help sci&dcne assure their 
ri|;hts. Advocates alao can be helpful to a client by collecting Infonnaticn frcm individuals, state, and 
federal agencies. M advocate may be involved in referring scoecne to an agssncy or an attorney, 
investigating situaticns from an impartial but knowledgeable viewpoint, and researching issues. Advocacy 
Ifl^es representing another. Of course, this requires that the person know6 of the representation, and 
consents to it. Consent is not enough) however, for tiie client also nust be informed about the advocate's 
limits in skill and experience in matters of law. 

A 1^ person who gives advice about tiie law can be cited for civil and even criminal malpractice for 
the mauthorized practice of Iw. Ihese penalties may be reasonably and appropriately avoided, by 
asajrlng that the client recognizes that tfie giver of infOTmation is not ai attorney. Ihe lay advocate 
may neither suhnit docuaents to a court on a client's bdialf , nor represent a diem: in court. Prior to 
embarking cn any plm cf advocacy action relating to docuDent preparatJ.cn, or representing a client in an 
agency hearing, a lay perscn should consult with m attorney to chedc tint such plans could not be 
construed as the tnlicensed practice of law. Without exception, the client will need to be told and 
regularly reminded that the person giving advloe as an advocate is not an attorney, nor one trained in 
law. 

The advocate's role depends in greater part cn the client's intentions. Advocacy may simply involve 
making information available or facilitating its retrieval, in other cases dealing with an agency on a 
client's behalf may be involved. While recognizing tJat it is the client's goals that are being served 
in the interaction, with or without reccoDendations or suggestions from the advocate, most relationships 
are to help the client secure scmething. Clearly, the advocate provides a personal and professional 
disservice by advocating, without expert assistance, in an area outside of his or her specific expertise. 

Advocates also perform a oajor disservice when hopes are raised inappropriately. By supportive, 
enpathic listening to a set of mreascnable demands, the advocate may way seem to iroaply agreement and a 
readiness to lend wholehearted si^^port. Even scheduling a subsequent meeting ''to talk about the matter* 
can lead to later disappointseit* A plain language, even hlmt, appraisal of the listener's opinion, and 
a prompt referral to a legal esqiert ccafsetent in that area for a second (expert) opinion may safeguard 
the client from building unreasonable expectations. E^cholQgists are professionals, but only in the 
arena of psychology; rarely are th^ also professionally trained and competent as advocates. 

Vho does the advocate serve? 



Lawyers are trained advocates. Iheir role is to rqaresent the client as persiBsively and 
articulately as possible. As a leg^ advocate, the lawyer is trained to put aside personal beliefs and 
argue for the client's wishes. Lawyers are ddUed at copyiltng the facts of a case and then presenting, 
either in written or verbal form, a cogent argiment to persuade the judge or a court to decide in favor 
of their client. 

Ihe legal advocate's allegiance is usually clear: the lawyer works for the client and only tiie 
clioit. Normally, it is the client who is responsible for paying the attorney's fee. Ifeii^ver, \Aiat if 
the client is a six*year-t>ld in his parents' divorce case, or a sijrmonth-old in a child abuse case? If 
the state appointed the lawyer to be the child's legal guardian, then again the alleglanre is clear: the 
child is the client. Ch the other hand, su^ipose the parents of a ll-year-old delinquent hire an attorney 
to advocate in court for one kind of treatment, while the child would like another. Hie role of the 
adh^xate bmmps less clear. Ihe child is the client, but die parent pe^ the fee. Advocating for the 
child's interests me^ cause the parent to dismiss the attorney. Ihe code of ethics state that lawyers 
must advocate for tiie. child. Yet, from ai fconrnrir standpoint the lawyer ^xxild serve the parents' 
Interests. Ihus, the attorney may have a conflict: the ethical versus the economic. 



Ihe pBychoLoglflty like the I^Myer, also has an advocacy rol;s farallels cax certainly be drawn 
between tlie legal advocate «id the psychologist-as-advocate. While the peychologist explicitly way not 
have been trained In advocacy, the psychologist has been trained to intervene on bdalf of children. Ihe 
psychologistras-advocate is concerned about the child's ri^its, the school system's accountability, mA 
implaoentlng die best of all the educational alternatives to neet the child's eootional and intellectual 
needs. The psychologisty then, needs to develop m argunent that persuades the school adkidnlnstraticn to 
dedde cn the child's (or children's) behalf. 

Psychologists may be engaged in social or individual advocacy. These correspond to the legal tenas, 
class or case advocacy, respectiMcly. fa a social advocate, the psychologist isay try to Implfppn t 
school-based or policy changes. Fbr eaaaflBy psychologists testifying at public hearings are social 
advocates. Individual or case advocacy involves iax)tectlng a particular child's ri^ts, and while this 
fonn of advocacy may have long-term effects, the individual child is the primary concern. 

Ihe question of i4o is the client may be as problematic to the psychologist as to the lawyer. In 
many advocacy situations this queiticn may never arise, but whm there is conflict over rights, standards 
or values, the psychologist may be in a dileoiiB. Ihis conflict could arise between parents and their 
children, between parents and the school adninistration, or between all three parties. It is best to 
roDember that law is pranised upon the assuoption that parents are generally best able to represent their 
child. However, this is not a conclusive pcesmpticn for it can be rebutted if convincing evidence is 
presented that indicates that the "parents are unable, or refuse, to care for the physical or eaotional 
needs of their children" (Bersoff, 1975, p. 370). 

Ihe issue of ^lo is tihe client is not easily resolved. No clearcut answers exist. In conflict 
situations betweai the parent and the child, is the psychoLpgist to be an advocate for the parent or for 
the child? vWle the decision will undoubtedly vary according to the facts, one role of the psychologist 
could be to mitigate the conflict. When conflicts arise betMeai tiie parent (or the child) and the school 
administration, psychologists may find thaaselves in a particularly troublesGme situation. If 
psychologists, especially if contracted as nontenired teachers, advocate fbr the parent (or child), mi^t 
they find thanselves out of a job? (h the other hand, to side with the school may mean that the child 
will lose services and, this, an opportunity for an appropriate education. As a state employee, the 
psychologist is subject to the policy of the Board of Education, and it could be argued tint the 
psychologist mist act on b^alf of the Board when conflicts arise. However, this is complicated by the 
fact that in many states tiie Board serves at the will of the electorate. Barents are part of that 
electorate; therefore, it could also be argued tiat the Board Aould serve parents' wik«s, Ihus, if 
parental interests conflict with Board policy, who ^lould the psychologist serve? 

matter of confidentiality can raise a similar dilanna. If the child tells the psychologist that 
he is experlmeriting with dru^, is involved in diopUfting, or adcs for specific birth-control 
information, is the psychologist bound (ot even all^jed ) to reveal this to the parents? If the parent 
directly ad<s the psychologist about these topics, in the context of a report about their child, mist tlie 
psychologist give this information? It is ii^jortant to ranenber that psychologists do not, generally, 
hold the sane privileged client relationship as the physician, lawyer, or spiritual couiselor/ theologian. 
Therefore, if a student wishes to dLsniss sensitive matters with a psychologist, at the beginning of the 
discussion the psychologist may choose to disclose the potential limits of confidentiality. In seme 
situations tills ndght avoid instances in v*dch psycholc^sts find themselves cai^t between the parent 
and the child. Of course, this mey also cause some distancing between the psychologist and the class, 
and a degree of wariness shown by some children; however, there can be few absolute "secrets" between 
child and psychologist. 

Ihe psychologist role as an advocate is not sin^jly supplanentary to the role as scholar, decision 
naker, Interactor and instructor, but also Is canplementary; for, advocacy c^ be an essential component 
of each of these fiiictions. 
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Rlste assoc iated with chUd advocacy 

New roles and responsibilities Invariably Incur rides. Mvocacy is specially controversial in tiiC 
current tlxn^ i^ch reflect an liKneasingly conservative federal acMnistratlon. It is because advocacy 
is controversiAl that it is important to finalize chUd advocacy systeoB and procedures (FhlUlpsy 
1981). The sensitive advocate will not wish to lessen die chances for future successful involvement with 
parents, colleagues, or school aiMnistraticn by an advocacy style which polarizes the psychologist away 
frcm these people. Working within a systeD, albeit one that was not designed for advocacy, will 
generally be laore producti^ than fitting. Fbr the advocate, the risks invol^ the psychologist own 
professional career > the chlld^s situation both in the dassrocm and at heme, and the psychologist 
relationship to colleagues aid the canudty. 

Fbr those vho peroei^ an indue importance to this fifth role ttere are clear liabilities. Either 
the p6ychD3,ogist directly^ or children indirectly, may become overzealous in seeking to establish an 
Improper Interpcetaticn of their "'rights.** Most rl^ts and privileges are formulated in societal 
standards and expectations, and only later are determined by ladr. It is ar^guahly unprofessional for the 
psychologist routinely to be fuxtioning at ttie cutting edg^ between those ri^ts afforded traditionally, 
and those which only are g^dned throu^ the active involvemt of regulatory agencies. 

Alvocates vho proslytize cn bdtalf of children's ri^ts way become uMelccme as colleagues. Such m 
overinvolvement in this fifth role of advocate, at the expense of adequate attention to the other four, 
can be cause fbr the psychologist to be ostracized by colleagues for purportedly pitting dilldren against 
adult society and neglecting their other professional obligations, (bwever, tiiere cai be no excuse for 
failing to speak out on heitalf of children vhen problems become obvious. And, equally, advocacy is not a 
task to be done only when aU else is complete In the traditional agenda of tasks. In other words no 
hierarchical level of involvement is suggested for the psychologistr-advocacy is an essential role which 
ccnflements and enhances performance as scholar, decision maker, interactor and instructor. 
Nevertheless, the psychologist who vigorously pursues others' ri^ts without attention to traditional 
responsibilities becomes vulnerable to :K>stified criticism. 

Outccmes from adN^ocacy are not Imnpdlate, except in the sense of gaining a ^rtrterm advantage for 
an individual. Ratheri advocacy is generally a procese» of gaining allies ^or a position of awareness 
about others' ri^ts. It may be the creation of an atmosphere vhere bigoted or simply unfair statements 
or actions are givei a second thought, and where the perpetrator of such ideas finds it hard to gain 
credibility for diose points of view* Advocacy can be as much a state of olnd as an action. Certainly, 
advocacy does not have only to be thcq^t of as directed towards chsoging l^slation, d£ law, or 
creating sweeping reforms. *'Mvocacy is often misunderstood as representii^ exclusively hl^ intensity 
conflictual processes" (Gonol^r & Oonoley, in press). Some of the most valuable acts of advocacy go 
unseen except by those xjpxi whan they Iniact directly. Ihus, advocaQr is a legitimate enterprise for 
psychologists, but militant advocacy (except in extremely rare situations) most probably is not 
appropriate, or even necessary for child or the profession. 

S^J^WARY 

Ihe major points illustrated will now be rec^itulated: 

0 While psychologists certainly have responsibilities to act as scholar, decision maker, Interactor, 
and instructor, these roles cm apprc^ndately be welded together throqgji a consideraticn of the 
psychologistras-advocate. This rede is not merely an extension o£ the list of taAs irherent in the 
work of the psych— it is a foiniation role, and one upon vMch Ae other roles can be developed. 

0 Child advocacy carries with it a variety of definiticns, but Inherent in advocacy is the aligning cf 
oneself with the cause of either an individual or a groq>* 

Q Advocates must respect for the dig^ty of those th^ represaitr-the relationdiip has none of the 
tenor of early charities and welfare agencies. 
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0 (hm advocacy Involves asserting and defoidlj^ thode rl^its of an individual (or group) ykdch hove 
been foraaLbBed in la^r^ and wcking to extad (throMgh personal or political intezvention, 
legislation and llti^tlon) die children's rl^ts to include those eleaents ^ch have yet to be so 
formalized. 

0 Advocacy has an extensive heritage not only in die practice of law, but also in several other 

education-related professions- Ihese practitioners have a backgroind and experience in advocacy which 
is relevant to advocacy--in--educaticn. 

0 lay advocates have different standards frcm lai^yers* Iheir intent may be the same, but the lay 
advocate oust neke clear to the client that they are not attorneys. 

0 It is usually a relatively simple matter to recognize who is the legal advocate^s client. Such is not 
always the case for the psychologist, who nust reo^gnize coo^ting Icjelties to self, employer, 
parent, and child, aid others. 

0 Advocacy typically involves dealing with sensitive matters. But where dilldren are concerned the 

psychologlst-as-advocate carrot lean on die sane privileged and safeguarded confidential relationship 
as other professionals, sucli as lawyers. 

0 Psychologists are in an ideal position to advocate for children. In so doing diey can also model 
Justice for children, help children iwkrstawi their own rights and responsibilities, and help them 
beccBE more effective as self -advocates. 

0 Chtld advocacy can be anotionally painful. It brings risks. It cai be divisive anong faculty— yet it 
is an obligation for the professional. However, there are clear benefits i*iich can be identified as 
they relate to the psychologist as scholar, decision maker, interactor, and instructor. 
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The Psychologist as aa Advocate,: Itesponsibilities and Child (Xitcomes 



Fsydv>logist Responsibilities 
as an Advocate 



QdldOtiented (Sains 



Psychologist as 0 Obtain and maintiiin kncwledgp 
Scholar of the Iw as it affects chil-- 

dren, including precedents. 
0 htiintain current kncwledga of 

thinkii^ in behavl(»:al and 

social sciences. 
0 Self analysis: determine if 

prohlens are child- or 

Psychologist-oriented. 
0 Qxinidoent to a continuing 

self education. 



0 Psycholcgist is better able to 
advocate for children's 

0 Eicpoaes children to 
contenpocary educational 
practices. 

0 Reduced behavior pcx)bl£ins 
f rem children ^ recognize 
tteir responsihillty* 

0 Democratic classroons pro- 
mote fairness in conflict 
resolution. 



Psychologist as 
Decision 
^ticer 



0 Determine most apfax)prlate 

methods for controlling 

ptobLan bdHvior in the 

classroom. 
0 Decide codes of conduct or 

classroom rules. 
0 Refer or report aispected 

child abuse* 
0 Refer the child, where 

necessary, to other fecial 

education services. 
0 Determine obligations and 

liabilities relating to 

retention. 
0 Recooncnd outrof-school 

child rearii« practices. 



0 Decreased incidence of 
problem behavior prcnotes 
increased classrocm learn- 
ing. 

0 Dimini^ied frustration in 
the classroom* 

0 Mare oppropciate educa- 
tiuwl placement and 
additional services* 

0 Reduced Psydiolpgistrparent 
conflicts re^irdlng 
impiKX)priate referral 
and placement decisions. 

0 (Jjntemporary child develop- 
ment knwledg^ reflected 5xi 
parents' practices. 
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Psychologist as 
Interactor 



0 Iteat all cMldnan as 
individuals at 
emination. 

0 Advocate policy diaoges, 
e.g. I cucrlcuUB dianges 
related to sexist materials 
and nonUased treataent of 
minority atuknta, 

0 Qdnailt with coUeagiies 
reyirdlng special education 
referrals, abusey ete. 

0 RecoBKnd and discuss 
advocacy roles and respon- 
sibilities in school 
meetings* 

0 Discuss ddld-oriented 
pnMens with parents. 



0 Ihcttease each child's 
self respect. 

OReduMd child-child 
displays of bias and 
prejudice. 

0 Obtain apfnxypriate ser- 
vices for chlldr&i. 

0 Pronote parents' concern 
and participation in chil- 
dren's education/develop- 
ment. 



BsycholQglst as 
Instructor 



0 Teach to each dilld's inique 

needs and abilities. 
0 hbdel doBocratic nonblased 

bdiavlors. 
0 Ibach aff i ap p c opr l ate ethical 

and leg^ concepts^ rlsihts 

and re^)Onsibllltles» and 

rpflHstir expectations. 
0 Provide Inf oraational 

resources to collfiagtes 

and parents. 



0 IfKiLvidualized educational 

prograis. 
0 Ce>ff&lops un{^ judiced 

citizens. 
0 Enhance dilldren^s aiere- 

ness of the legal systaos 

and personal and civic 

responsibilities. 
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